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THE ISLAND OF EASDALE—No. II. 
BY JOHN WHITE, LATE MANAGER, 
Easpa.e Swates have been long celebrated, and not a few have sat 
under their substantial shelter in the mansions of the nobility, as well as 
in the public buildings and humble dwellings of the towns and cities of 


Scotland. The precise date when Easdale slates were first used for roofing 
houses cannot now be ascertained; but they are found on some of the oldest 
buildings in the country. Ardmaddy Castle, a seat of tLe Marquis of 
Breadalbane, built in 1676, is roofed with them. ‘They are fastened on with 
wooden pins, and there has yet been no necessity for re-slating, neither has 
been much repair required. 

Caisteal-an-Staleaire, or Falconer’s Castle, at Appin, was roofedin 1631 

with Easdale slates, and it is said that round the ruins of a castle in the 
North of Scotland, at least double the age of those mentioned, there are 
fragments of slate evidently from Easdale. It is extremely probable that 
Easdale would be among the first places in Scotland that suggested the 
idea of using slates for roofing purposes. There the strata are distinct, of 
convenient size, and not unfrequently unconnected with those above and 
below them, while they are exposed on the sea beach, where the beating 
of the surf has sufficient power to detach blocks of the rock, and hurl them 
against the parent mass with such force as, from their easy cleavage, to 
split them into thin slabs; and of this an examination of the beach affords 
abundant proof. The fisherman, erecting a temporary hut, would require 
no great ingenuity to use these ready-made slabs for its construction, and 
when the fishing season was over, their admirable adaptation for roofing 
purposes would, no doubt, suggest to him the propriety of carrying away 
in his boat a cargo to cover his more permanent abode. 
_ Slate quarrying in Easdale was commenced on the sea shore, to which 
it was long confined. The power first applied for detaching blocks of 
slate strata, as handed down by tradition, was very simple and original. 
Wedges of seasoned oak and other hard wood were driven into the cleav- 
age seams at low water, and as the tide flowed the wood expanded, and ac- 
es slowly and uncertainly what is now done quickly and effectively 
by the use of gunpowder. After gunpowder was employed the sea shore 
was wrought down to low water level before the seams in the interior 
were resorted to. During this period, as operations could be carried on 
only at low water, the men were often assisted by their wives and children, 
who might be seen busily employed, some with handbarrows, others with 
creels on their backs, carrying slates and slate blocks to places beyond the 
reach of the flowing tide. When the slate rock at the sea shore was 
wrought as low as practicable, the workpeople had so little expectation of 
finding employment any longer, that Several of them left the place. 

We have thus alluded to what may be called the first period of slate 
quarrying. The slate seams wrought at the sea shore would have been 

‘ollowed further into the interior, had it not been for the trap dykes, 
which pass right through them, and divide them, as it were, into com- 
partments. This was, in those days, no inconsiderable obstacle. The 
only way known to the workmen for getting rid of the water which col- 
lected in the workings was to run it off at low tide. For that purpose 
they had, at great expense of time and labour, to cut a trench at low 
water level from the sea shore to the working. Into the trench they 
built a close wooden trough, in which they fitted a plug, running off the 
surface water at ebb tide, and shutting out the sea at flow. Such was 
the state of hydraulic engineering in Easdale in those days. 
re 7 appliances, almost every place in which good slate was to be found 
in the island was wrought down to low-water mark, and so confident 
were the workmen that the quarries would never be wrought deeper, that 
& spot is pointed out where one of them fired a blast on the shore, at an 
unusually low state of the tide, exclaiming, in a boasting tone, ‘‘ That is 
the lowest blast that will ever be set off in Easdale.” Slate quarrying on 
the island was thus, a second time, considered at anend. During this period 
wheelbarrows were used for conveying the slates to the boating places, hand- 
barrows having been used previously, and not unfrequently the workmen 
carried the slates on their backs. Towards the latter end of this period coals 
came into use, peat having been the only fuel employed previous to the 
year 1805, a stipulation having been regularly inserted in the farm leases 
of Kilchattan, in the island of Luing, by which the tenants were bound to 
prepare a stated quantity of peat fuel for the slate quarriers of Easdale. 

The third period may be reckoned from the time when the primitive 
drainage system was superseded, and the quarries were sunk to a greater 
depth than such a contrivance permitted, to the introduction of the steam- 
engine. During the early part of this period a considerable portion of the 
men’s time was occupied in removing the mounds of rubbish accumulated 
by previous operations, and that they did by the use of wheelbarrows. 
About this time the quarries were regularly laid out in pitches, 9 yards in 
length of the seam being allotted to each gang, or party of three men and 
an apprentice, or servant. 

The pump used for unwatering the quarry in which the first sinking was 
commenced was that of some unfortunate castaway vessel. ‘That was suc- 
ceeded by a fly-wheel pump, wrought by bandles like a winch, and the 
working of this pump excited greatadmiration. As different quarries were 
t) ,more powerfuland complicated pumping machines were constructed. 

he first of these was a Newcomen’s atmospheric engine, which quite 
eclipsed the fly-wheel, and was looked upon by the simple islanders as a 
perfect wonder. Some parties who witnessed its performance state, how- 
ever, that it wrought unsatisfactorily, which might have been expected, 
considering the fact that its boiler was a square box of cast-iron, 1 inch 
thick, and its piston packed with leather! The next pumping-machine 
was a gin, which was put in operation about the year 1807, and the horse 
that worked in it was the first employed on theisland. The gin was found 
to do well, and others were constructed. Additional horses were required, 
and this led to the adoption of carts instead of wheelbarrows. About the 
_#ame time another machine was introduced, and excited anew the wonder- 

t of the natives. It was a windmill, with arms 16 ft. long and 5 ft. 
broad. With an ordinary breeze it worked very effectively, raising water 
from one of the quarries, 50 ft. deep, by a pipe 7 inches in diameter. This 
windmill was in use for 20 years. The depth to which the quarries were 
sunk while pumped by horse-power was about 40 feet. 

In 1825 a second sinking of some of the quarries was commenced, and 
continued to a depth of above 80 feet. ‘To draw the water from that depth 
required more powerful machinery than any on the island; and in 1526 
an atmospheric steam-engine was erected in such a situation as to be avail- 








able for pumping three quarries, which it continued to do until 1846, when 
it was superseded by a more powerful engine. Besides the erection of im- | 
proved machinery during this period, facilities were afforded to vessels for 
the discharging and shipping of cargoes at wharves crected for the purpose, 
| such processes having been previously accomplished by boats, while the 
| vessels lay at anchor in the Sound. 
| The late Marquis of Breadalbane succeded to the title and estates in 
1834, soon after which he visited this corner of his vast possessions, and, 
after consulting the manager, agreed upon a plan for the application of 
machinery in raising the slates from the quarries, then becoming too deep 
to be wrought much longer in any other way. A railway incline, worked 
by horse-power, was the first contrivance resorted to, and this was found 
to be a vast improvement upon the previous plan of conveying the slates 
to the surface by a zig-zag road in the side of the quarry. The writer con- 
structed the first railway incline in 1836, and others were soon after ap- 
plied to all the quarries. The next improvement was the connection of 
the railway machinery with the steam-engines, by which above a dozen 
horses were got rid of, their maintenance having been a considerable item 
in the list of working expenses. ‘The Easdale Quarries had long been 
leased to a company in which the proprietor was only a shareholder, but 
at the expiration of the lease, in 184], the quarrics came into the Mar- 
quis’s own hands. While in the employment of the company, the quar- | 
riers were paid only once a year, and that merely for the slates disposed | 
of. The proprietor paid them more frequently, and for work done without | 
reference to sales, a plan which has been pursued ever since. Several | 
quarries that had been wrought were becoming exhausted, when, in 1850, | 
| attention was directed to some that had long been full of water and the re- | 
| fuse of former workings. The quarry formerly pumped by the windmill 
| being the principal one, in 1851 a more powerful steam-engine than any | 
| hitherto erected was procured, and set in operation for clearing it out. | 
| From that time to the end of 1861 about 450 tons of loose rock were taken | 
| out of it, by far the greater portion of which was cast into the sea as rubbish. | 
The space between two of the larger trap-dykes that intersect the slate | 
|is usually wrought as a quarry. ‘That space is measured off in sections, | 
and let to a party of quarriers, who commence by sinking to a depth of 30 | 
or 40 feet, and then work on at that level till the seam is crossed, or lost | 
by dipping abruptly under a mass of coarse slaty rock, commercially worth- | 
less. ‘Che sinking is then repeated from the low level. Some of the quar- | 
ries are now 150 feet deep, and they will probably be carried much deeper. | 
In working a slate quarry gunpowder is indispensable, but it must be used | 
in moderation. The thickness and quality of the stratum, the size, depth, 
and position of the bore must be carefully considered, and the charge re- 
gulated accordingly, as it may either be too small to produce the desired 
effect, or so great as to shatter the rock and render it useless. The object 
to be aimed at by the use of gunpowder is the detaching of considerable 
blocks of rock, to be afterwards split up, with mauls and wedges, into thin 
slabs, to be divided and dressed into finished slates of the desired size. 
The following are the slates usually made at the quarries: —Duchesses, 
24 inches by 12; Countesses, 20 inches by 10; Sizeables, about half the | 
dimensions of Countesses; and Undersize slates, half that of Sizeables. | 
From 1842 to the close of 1861, about 140,000,000 of slates of all sizes | 
were made. The stranger’s attention may be attracted by large slate slabs, | 
set carefully up on end in the neighbourhood of the houses: these are the 
property of the quarriers, who usually bargain for the purchase of such 
slabs as they may fall in with suitable for headstones to mark their resting 
place after they have “shuffled off their mortal coil.” 














MINING IN IRELAND—No. XU. 


(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN THE COUNTY OF CORK.) } 
! 


Tae Sueer’s Heap Disrrict.—The bold headland or promontory | 
which faces the Atlantic Ocean, and divides Bantry Bay from Dunmanus | 
Bay, is known on maps and charts as the Sheep’s Head, and forms the | 
extreme western point of the peninsula of Meintervarra, which varies in | 
breadth from two to six miles, Bantry Bay being situate on the north side, 
and Dunmanus Bay on the south side of the peninsula. There is a good 
road from Carrizbuir—a village at the head of Danmanus Bay, to within ashort distance 
of the Sheep’s Head Tower, along the north shore of that beautiful but unfrequented bay. 
Turning round to the north-east, from the Sheep’s Head Tower, and skirting the south 
shore of Bantry Bay some three or fcur miles, the old coastguard station is reached, and 
marked on the maps as Evanson’s Cove; and a short distance further on is the Gurta- 
vallig Mine, which is now being worked, I am informed, by a Dublin proprietary, under 
the name of the Carberry Mines. It may not be uninteresting to some of the readers of 
the Journal to learn how the Gurtavallig Mine was discovered. About 20 years ago | 
Captain William Thomas, of the Schull Bay Mines, and a gentleman in Cork, employed | 
an intelligent Cornish miner, and paid him for two years to search and examine all the | 
cliffs, headlands, nooks, and corners, from Bantry, ali round the coast, to Carrigaline, 
and the entrance to Cork Harbour,and also the whole of the Intermediate districts; and 
when he found mineral indications in any particular spot, Captain Thomas carefully 
examined it, and thus became familiar with the most out-of-the-way places in the coun- | 
try, and, probably, with many places no other person but himse!f has yet examined, as, | 
only fer the system adopted of exploring what was then, in a mineral point of view, an | 
entirely new district, sach a place as Gurtavallig might have remaine’ unknown, as 
well as many other places in the county of Cork which were thus brought under notice, 
for generations to come, It was, therefore, by this little exploring expedition that Gur- 
tavallig Mine was discovered. The site of Gurtavallig Mine, at thet time, was as wild 
as any piace could be imagined. There were lofty cliffs, with immense overhanging 
rocks, to descend which, and examine the lodes, was a perilous undertaking; but Capt. 
Thomas having formed a favourable opinion of the character of the lodes, which contained 
large quantities of quartz, gossan, and stones of yellow copper ore, the mine was taken 
up and operations begun in 1844, by clearing away thousands of tons of loose rocks in 
the face of the cliffs, and building with them two strong sea-walls at its base, thus en- 
closing and making convenient dressing-floors,and erecting smiths and carpenters’ shops, 
close to the scene of operations. A shallow adit was driven a considerable distance east 
and west on the course of the lode, as a pioneer for deeper operations, and ascertaining 
the proper position for shafts, &c.; for it should be remembered thatat the time I write 
about, the mine at Gurtavallig was quite as new an undertaking as any unexplored mine 
in Australi Subsequently the lode was intersected in a deep adit cross-cut,and driven 
on some distance east and west,and winzes sunk from the shallow adit to the deep adit ; 
winzes were also sunk below the deep adit, east and west of the cross-cat, to the 8 and 
16 fathom levels; and during these preliminary operations 90 tons of copper ore were 
raised, and sold in Swansea. A passage was cut in the side of the cliff for boats to come 
alongside, and the shipment of the 90 tons of ore was effected in 10 hours. Houses with 
slated roofs were erected for the working miners, and everything laid out for permanent 
working, when the country was visited with the terrible famine of 1846, which caused 
such a panic throughout Ireland, as for the time and for years afterwards to put an end 
to all speculations. 

It is highly encouraging, however, as regards the mining interest of this country, 
| to sce that the capitalists of Ireland are coming forward to develope its mineral re- 
sources; and if other capitalists in this country would follow such a worthy example 
there is no doubt but Gartavallig, and many other mineral properties that may be se- 
lected, would, if worked in a judicious and economical manner, yield more ample and 
certain returns upon the capitai invested than any of the foreign schemes which are 
being colistantly brought before the public. The peninsula of Meintervarra consists of 











clay-slate, micaceous and chloritic schists, porphyritic rocks, quartz, &c., and skirting 
the south shore of Bautry Bay, and the north shore of Dunmanus Bay, valuable slate 
quarries are being opened, and known, the former as Bantry Bay Slate and Slab Quar- 
rying Company, and the latter as the Rossmore Slate Quarrying Company. I fre- 
quently hear it remarked by those who take pride in designating themselves “ practical 
miners,” and also by numerous “ inspectors,” that this country —the south-west of Ire- 
land—tis too slaty to produce copper ore. Says another, the slate rocks are too mach on 
their edge to do any good. Says another, I do not like to see the lodes running with 
the cleavage of the slate rocks; and if I could see them running obliquely (caunters), I 
should expect great results? Says another, the district is too far distant from the 
granite todo any good. So much for “ practical opinions,” freely given, and noreason but 
the above adduced as to the why and wherefore to the contrary. Let us, however, 
place facts against opinions. It is a fact that there is in the county of Cork one of the 
best copper mines in Europe; it is found in clay-slate, the lodes run with the cleavage 
of the rocks, and it is distant 150 miles from the granite, It is a fact that in other dis- 
tricts in this county the best copper mines are found where the lodes ran with the 
cleavage of the rocks. It isa fact that a copper mine was worked in this county (in 
close proximity to one of the best copper mines in the United Kingdom) where the lode 
runs obliquely to the cleavage of the slate rocks, in which thousands of pounds were ex- 
pended, and which proved to be a failure. It is a fact that the lodes in this county, 
although running with the cleavage of the slate rocks, are i dand located by 
numerous porphyritic ranges, cross-courses, flookans, slides, and so forth, and hence, no 
doubt, the reason of their productiveness. There is another important fact in connection 
with copper mining, which will soon become patent to the world—that nearly the whole 
of the old and great copper-producing mines in Cornwall have ceased to produce copper. 
Ifthe supply must be kept up, where is it to come from? Will men of capital look out 
in time,and secure the properties in the south-west of Ireland, which will yield the re- 
quired supply, or will they waste their money in South America, Africa, or anywhere, 
rather than safely invest it at home? 











INSTITUTE OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, 


The seventeenth anniversary meeting of members was held on Jan. 28, 
at the house of the Institution, Newhall-street, Birmingham,—Mr. Rosert 
Napikgr, the President, in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. W. P. Marshall) having read the minutes of the 
previous meeting, the annual report of the council was then read, which showed the 
very satisfactory progress of the institution during the past year, and its prosperous 
condition, with a large increase in the number of members; referring also to the 
important annual provincial meeting held in Liverpool jast summer. The usual election 
of officers then took place, Mr. Robert Napier being re-elected President of the Institu- 
tion for the ensuing year; several new members were also elected. 

The first paper read was a “ Description of a Machine for Breaking 
Limestone and Ore, at Kirkless Hall Ironworks,” by Mr. Joun Lancas- 
Ter, of Kirkless Hall, Wigan. This machine, the invention of Mr. Blake, 
of Connecticut, is employed for breaking limestone and ore for blast-fur- 
naces, and also stone and slag for metalling roads. It consists of a crushing hopper, in 
which the stone is broken between a pair of jaws, one fixed in the frame of the machine, 
and the other vibrating on acentre through a short distance, worked by an ordinary 
toggle joint, of simple and strong construction, and a long lever, which receives its mo- 
tion from a crank sbaft, driven by steam power. The crushing faces of the jaws are 
grooved with alternate corrugations for breaking the stone; and the vibrating jaw is 
suspended at a small inclination to the fixed jaw, and is pressed forwards a short dis- 
tance at each stroke by straightening the toggle joint at the back by means of the long 
lever, whereby a very powerful crushing action is obtained. The frame of the machine 
is of cast-iron, made of great strength, to resist the strain of breaking the stone. The 
material to be broken {s fed in at the top between the jaws, by which it is gradually 
crushed and broken, until it is reduced to pieces small enough to fall out at the bottom 
of the jaws, the space between the jaws at the bottom being adjusted according to the 
size to which the stone is required to be broken. The machine is driven at about 
200 strokes per minute, and the quantity of limestone broken in regular work at the 
Kirkless Hall Ironworks is about 100 tons per day, or 10 tons per hour. The machine 
is found to have special advantages in its strength of construction and freedom from risk 
of damage, and in the small amount of wear and tear, in consequence of the parts sub- 
jected to the severe crushing strain being simple pressure pleces of cast-iron, of an ad- 
vantageous form for strength, and having lurge bearing surfaces, with small extent of 
motion upon them; also the only parts exposed to wear from the stone whilst being 
crushed are the two plain cast-iron jaws, which are readily replaced. A working model 
of the machine was shown in action, readily breaking up pieces of the hardest flint, 
limestone, and ironstone. 

The next paper was a “ Description of Norton’s V Pump,” by Mr. Jonn 
J. Brrcket, of Liverpool; in which the barrel moves upon a stationary 
bucket, instead of the bucket moving within a stationary barrel, as in an 
ordinary pump. The barrel and bucket are both square, and the barrel is 
placed horizontally and on one angle, ana is made in two halves, the upper half sliding 
longitudinally upon the V groove formed by the lower half. The sliding barrel has a 
leather flap-vaive in the cover at each end, opening outwards, and forming the delivery 
vaives ; and the bucket hes a similar suction-vaive at each end, the suction-pipe enter- 
ing in the centre of the bucket between the two valves, In consequence of the V shape 
of the whole of the rubbing surfaces, their tendency is to wear true, and keep air-tight 


| in working, instead of wearing out of truth and leaky ; andthe pump works in a cistern 


of water, so that all the joints are constantly under water and air-tight. The sliding 
half of the barrel is not fixed down upon the lower half, but merely rests apon it by its 
own weight; and thus, by simply lifting the upper half of the barrel, ready access is at 
once obtained to all the valves, without the necessity for breaking any joints. Double 
pumps of this construction, worked by two steam-cylinders, coupled at right angles with 
a fly-wheel, have been employed for irrigation in Egypt, for which purpose they are par- 
ticularly advantageous, since it is found that a suction-lift of 28 ft. of water can be re- 
lied upon in regular working with this construction of pump, owing to the whole of the 
joints being kept completely air-tight by the submersion of the pump under water; the 


| pnmps are fixed permanently above the highest water level of the Nile, and continue 


in working order at all levels of the river down to the lowest. These pumps have also 
been employed with advantage for pumping out foundations, where there is much sand 
mixed with the water; and anomber of hand-pumps of the same construction are in 
use for a variety of agricultural and manufactoring purposes, requiring but slight amount 
of attention or repairs under the roughest class of work. 

The last paper was ‘‘ On the improved Traversing Cranes at Crewe Lo- 
comotive Works,” by Mr. Joun Ramsportom, of Crewe. These cranes 
are constructed on the principle of driving by a light cotton cord of small 
diameter, running at a very high speed—nearly 60 miles an hour, and re- 
quiring, therefore, only a very light driving pressure on the shifting gear of the crane. 
The driving cord is an endless cord, extending down the whole length of the shop and 
back again, and is kept in uniform tension by the action of a constant weight; it is ar- 
ranged so as to allow of the cranes working and traversing in every direction without 
sensibly affecting the length of the cord. The cranes are of two classes: longitudinal 
overhead traversers in the engine repairing shop, lifting loads up to 25 tons; and tra- 
versing jib-cranes in the wheel shop, lifting 4 tons. In the former the several motions 
for lifting and traversing are obtained by pressing the driving cord into the grooves of 
the driving pulleys for the different motions, the driving cord being carried across the 
whole width of the traverser and back again; and the revers'ng is effected by bringing 
into contact with the driving pulleys one or other of these two portions of thecord, which 
are running in opposite directions, In the jib-cranes the cord drives a vertical shaft, 
extending down the centre of the crane post, from which theseveral movements are taken 
off by double friction clutches of cast-iron rabbing against hard wood. Thedriving cord 
is supported at intervals along its course by a number of light cast-iron slippers or short 
troughs, in which it lies until lifted out by the passage of the traversing cranes; and all 
the bends required are made with pulleys of large diameter in proportion to the size of 
cord, in order to avoid injury to the cord. In the overhead traversers the whole of the 
quick moving gear is thrown out of action, except when the cranes are required to work. 
The chain barrels are driven by a worm, in which the inclination of the thread is at such 
an angle as to hold the load in any position or lower it without the ase ofa break. The 
light cotton driving-cord is found durable in working; and thecranes are managed with 
great facility under all circumstances and with the heaviest leads. Several of these 
cranes have been working commmteny he some time at the Crewe Works, the first having 
now been three years in constant work. 

The meeting then terminated. In the evening a number of the members and their 
friends dined together, in celebration of the seventeenth anniversary of the Institution, 









102 SUPPLEMENT TO THE MINING JOURNAL. | Fes. 6, 1864. 
GROUND PLAN OF NEW COMBMARTIN MINE SETT, COMBMARTIN, NORTH DEVON. 


This Sett is supposed to be part of the North Combe ( Valley) spoken of in Ancient History as being very productive for Silver Lead Ore. 
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The mining district of Combmartin, North Devon, possesses an histori- | and schists—in mining nomenclature, capel and killas, or ¢lay-slate. It | and west, and north-east, combining with the different angle of the cross- 
cal date amongst the most early of any in the kingdom of which we have | is of a blue colour, such as is always found in important argentiferous lead | courses to form very many intersections of varying angles, a large propor- 
any account, having been successfully wrought for rich silver-lead ores as | districts, Chemical or electrical forces have been exerted in a high de- | tion of which are the highly favourable ones of acute, where the largest 
far back as the reigns of Epwarps I. and II., Henry V., and Exizaneru, | gree in crystallising large amounts of quartz, carbonate of lime, carbonate | deposits of ore are always found in any district. ‘The nature,composition, 5 
during which time it materially assisted in defraying the expenses of the | of iron, &c., which minerals are usually associated with largest amounts | and angle of bearing of the lodes of a mine being matters of essential impor- F 
civil wars. Nor might it have been closed so early, but for the interfer- | of lead ores, containing a high silver produce. Extensive lime quarries | tance, it is satisfactory to find in New Combmartin these can be scrutinised 
ence of the wars in these parts more especially. At this period it was | are wrought in these rocks, for many miles lineally and transversely, acir- | closely with advantage. They are well-defined, carrying bands of flookan, 
worked contemporaneously with the Beeralston Mines, and figuring more | cumstance of paramount moment, as much lime is present in the vicinity | thus arguing great strength and continuity, lineally and vertically. The | 
prominently than they. Each district has been resumed in recent times, | of the best lead mines in all parts of the world, acting beneficially to mineral | Old Combmartin lode produced ore 4 feet wide, solid, worth about 75/. per 
with considerable success. The Tamar Mines were worked profitably to | produce, as to agriculture or the human system. Freely, bold bands of | ton, at the depth of 120 fathoms. New Combmartin lodes carry abundance 
a depth exceeding 200 fathoms, and but for an accidental influx of water | quartz and crystalline rocks, assimilating elvan or porphyry, intersect the | of friable quartz, carbonate of lime, carbonate of iron, and lead pyrites, all 
from the Tamar, continued proof of the richness of the group would be | blue clay-slate, and expose, in places, rich ores in such quantities as almost | of which ingredients crystallise congenially with lead ores. Without ques — 
advanced. to demonstrate the existence of highly profitable mines on the pursuit of | tioning, as some do, which is the most favourable angle of bearing of lodes |~ 

The chief trial of the Combmartin district in recent times resulted, a| the flookan lodes inland. ‘These ranges essentially, comparatively hard, | for production, the matrices of them all are of the highest class for gool 
few years since, in the development of some of the most enormous and | withstand, where exposed, the destruction of time and the elements, while | results; while their angles comprehend all the varieties; so that if one 
prodactive masses of ore ever known, far surpassing, in the opinion of | the softer and more congenial lodes have been wasted, and their richer | be better than another there isa choice. Lodes and cross-courses az 
those who know both, the richest lead mines in Spain, having regard to | ores passed from the possibility of observation into the ocean. ‘The inter- | here visible in cliffs from 100 to 200 fathoms high, cleaving their unflinch- 
the relative development of each mine. On an intelligent, judicious, ener- | sections of quartz and porphyritic bands with the flookan lode in Old Comb- | ing course from unascertained depths upwards to the cliff summits. Well 
getic, and ne trial why may not this district maintain its ancient | martin Mine was attended by a great increase of ore. Cross-courses or faults, | does a recent correspondent advise the study of mining in cliffs; well ist 
prestige? Enough ore is now being raised from the North Devon mines | writes De 1a Becue, are powerful and numerous along the cliff coasts, | in your last impression suggested generations yet to come shall be wiser 
to prove the character of the country to be very superior, and capable of | which with contortions have strongly succussed the country, and which per- | than we, nor die from want of furtheremployment. The sub-alpine range 
comparatively any amount of profitable extension for mining purposes. | sonal observation strongly attests. Alston Moor, Putiires describes as | of hills, forming the boundary of the North Coombe, of which New Comb- 
These remarks are educed on the appearance of the prospectus of the New | shaken to pieces by ruptures, and therefrom argues its being the eminent | martin forms a part, is of chiefest historical repute for ore, while-old sur ~~ 
Combmartin in the present Minina Journat. And while other obser- | mining district it is. Cross-courses here are consonant in the purpose as- | face mining works are there identical with those which initiated the pro- 
vations are written, they not only refer to Combmartin generally, but | signed to them elsewhere—i.c., fertilisers of the lodes, though unfertile | ductive discoveries of Old Combmartin Mines. The abundance of the 
more especially to the ground possessed by that company. themselves. How well did they so act in causing those prodigious deposits | richest ore, crystallised on the cleavage faces of the rocks here, on any 

The mining district of Combmartin possesses every possible geological | of ore found ia Old Combmartin lode in immediate contact with them, | section, for any distance, is truly remarkable. Boulders of solid ore, vary- 
feature and commercial consideration favourable to successful mining. | while their ful influence, even there, remains to be proved. Traly they | ing from pounds to hundredweights, lie about the disintegration of the 
The series of rocks in which it is placed by Prot. Puii1irs corresponds | were royal feeders to the royal mines of ancient history. The cross-courses | lodes. With these favourable evidences, what may be expected on an ordi- 
with that in which are embedded the rich mines of the Harz, in Germany, | generally graduate from 20 feet wide to those minor forms, so grateful to | nary satisfactory trial but a thorough maintenance of the extraordinary 
the Pontpean and Pontgibaud, in Brittany—viz., the Eifel limestone of | the tributer from their profitable effects on his pitch. It being a mining | repute held of Combmartin district? What but an accession to that 
the Middle Palwozoic series. Probably, also, it is analogous to the rock | axiom that ore-bearing zones pass in parallels to each other, on the line of | repute which shall compare advantageously with the most esteemed ol 
of the rich Old Treburget, of North Cornwall. By Mr, N. Wuirtey | cross-courses, it is favourable to find those already proved so beneficial pass | mines? A mine which, as New Combmartin, can be worked at three 
they are considered the northern outcrops of the rich Liskeard series of | into New Combmartin; more so as the axiom has been fully proved to hold | quarters less expense than 19 out of 20 mines, it is hoped may be care: 
lead mines, which view is ee some of the most eminent geolo- | good southward. The lodes—the vehicles of ores, par eacellence—are | fully considered on its merits by investors, to the prospectus of which we 
gists. The rock is described by Sir H, De 1a Becue as calciferous grits | numerous and masterly, running at the various angles of north-west, east | take leave to refer them for the present. 


THE NEW COMBMARTIN SILVER-LEAD MINING COMPANY, LIMITED. ‘ 


Registered under the Companies Act, 1862, whereby the liability of the shareholders | Mr. Evan Hopkins, F.G.S., considers some of the features affecting this property to | appended show that, under judicious management, a most profitable mine at 4 small 
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is strictly limited to the amount of their respective shares, and Table A in | resemble the Maraquita and St. Ana Silver Mines, and believes both the main lodes of | outlay will be the result. Indeed it is questionable if more than the allotment deposi 
the Act adopted as the rules and regulations of the company. | Old Combmartin Mine continue through this sett. Ie believes that the angular ap- | will be needed. 
Capital, £16,000, in 8000 shares of £2. pearances of these lodes, as well as the dislocations and contortionsof the rocks they in- | £17 5s. per ton has been offered for the ore by Messrs. Sims and Willyams, Llanelly. 
5s. to be paid on application, and 10s. on allotment. | tersect, will produce large masses of argentiferous lead ores in this property, and sustain | The present proprietors of this valuable property have agreed to accept out of tht 
No further call to be made until the expiration of a year; and then noinstalment | the character of the Combmartin district. proposed capital the sum of £4000 in paid-up shares in the capital of the compan, 


iy. 
to exceed 5s. per share, nor at intervals of less than three months. | Mr. Nicholas Ennor regards the rock of Combmartin eminently adapted for producing | The works will be commenced when one-half of the shares offered to the public a” 
DIRECTORS, | silver-lead ores, which may be readily wrought by extensive adit levels on the lodes. | subscribed for ; and if that amount be not subscribed for by the 2d of April, 1864, tht 
BASSET SMITH, Esq., Elm-court, Temple, Deputy-Chairman of the Tewkesbury ard | Mr. Nicholas Whitley has published in his “ Geological Transactions of Cornwall” | deposits will then be returned in full. 




































Malvern Railway. [lington Railway. | his opinion that Combmartin district corresponds geologically and mineralogically to Prospectuses, together with plans of the property, forms of application for shares, | 
JAMES BANCKS, Esq., Broxbourne, Herts, Director of the Tamar, Kitt Hill, and Cal- | that of Liskeard, where rich silver-lead mines prevail. be ouained, and specimens of the ore seen, on application to the secretary, at the office 
Major-General SHORTREDE, the Rowans, Lee-road, Blackheath. | A high opinion of the richness for silver and ore-producing capabilities of Combmartin | of the company, and at Mr. J. D. Youno’s Foundry, Barnstaple. 
MOFFATT C. W. HORNE, Iifracombe, and Guildford-street, London, W.C. | is entertained at the Government School of Mines. | 
WILLIAM YOUNG, Esq., Bath Houses, Instow, Devon, J. P. The late Capt. Curnew, for many years agent to Messrs. Williams, endeaveured to | REPORTS. 
JOHN A. PARRY, Esq., Holland House, Barnstaple. | obtain, while others offered a large sum for, the lease of this property, of which he held | Combmartin, July 27, 1863.—According to your request, I now send you my repo! 
PHILIP STONEHAM, Esq., Ilfracombe, F.R.C.S. | the highest opinion, and in which he was supported by other very eminent mining | on the New Combmartin Mine. The sett extends over 150 acres, and Is about thre 
Bankens—London: The City Bank, Threadneedle-street. | authorities. quarters of a mile in length in the direction of the lodes, situate a quarter of a milt 
Barnstaple : West of England and South Wales District Bank. | The numerous flookan lodes and cross-courses in this sett are masterly, well-defined | north-west of the celebrated Old Combmartin Mine, county of Devon, which, wh 
Soticrtors—Messrs. Prichard and Collette, 57, Lincoln’s Inn- fields, W.C. | and composed, having various angles of bearing—the former being N.W., N.E., and | worked by the late company, produced such large quantities of silver-lead ore. Tot 
Broxer— Mr. Edward Cooke, 75, Old Broad-street, E.C. E. and W., while the latter ran N. and S. The matrices of the ore are second to none, | sett contains several lodes of an unusually promising ch ter, and is bedded in! 
SECRETARY—Mr. George Frederick Goodman. consisting -of flookan, congenial friable spar, abundance of carbonate of lime, rich copper very kindly and encouraging stratum of blue clay-slate. There are also several well 
OFFICES,—7, GEORGE YARD, LOMBARD STREET, E.C. carbonate of iron, mundic, blende, oxide of iron, quartz, chlorite,&c, The probabilities defined cross-courses in the sett, as shown in the ground plan—their bearings about a 
| of profitable lodes of ore being found at many of the very numerous junctions in this | west of norlh, which will cross all the lodes in the said sett, and whee th actions 4 
PROSPECTUS. property are great. | take place we may reasonably expect to meet with deposits of silver...ad ore. I tab? 
The object of this company is to explore and work a very valuable piece of mineral Mining works of ancient crowns exist in New Combmartin sett, which collaterally this as my guide from what I experienced in the Old Combmartin Mine, in whied ! 





tuate in the silver-lead district of Combmartin, in the north of Devon, which greatly add to its value, inasmuch as the enormous discoveries of ore inOld Combmartin worked as a miner for five years.—Capel Lode: Its bearings about east and west @ 
ern times produced so much wealth, the grant of which valuable Mines in 13835 entirely arose from a resumption and pursuance, at a slightly deeper | this lode; a level has been driven about 4 fms., and at that time, in consequence oft 
y have succeeded in obtaining after much negociation. point, of precisely similar bygone works. sufficient length of ground not being attainable, it was deemed unworthy of acompasy'! | — 
com the estates of West Challacombe and Leicester, and is granted fora The almost perpendicalar cliff which forms the north boundary of the sett is 50 fms. notice, and discontinued ; enough, however, being done to prove the character of t! 

1 years, at 1-15th royalty. It extends over 150 acres of mineral ground, about high, for three-quarters of a mile long, with the lodes cropping out therein, on the course ground, and some beautiful specimens of quartz, gossan, mundic, with silver-lead 0% 
& mile long on the course of the lodes, and is adj to the celebrated of which adit levels can be immediately begun, and which can be met by deep levels on were broken; the width of the lode about 4 ft.—Outer Holes Lode: This lode was 0p 
bmartin Mines, which paid such handsome dividends to its shareholders. the same lodes from the south, so that the result of these natural favourable features, rated on at the same time by the party that opened the before-mentioned lode, and drivel 
There are nine lodes opened in the sett, the properties and value of which are clearly may be moderately estimated at a saving of £10,000, and the delay of many years Is | on some 2 or 3 fms., showing lead ore more or less throughout the drivage; bearin 
stated in the annexed reports ; and all that is necessary to make this a valuable and avoided. 30° south of east.—Crown Lode: This lode is supposed to have been worked by 
vidend-paying property is careful management and economic outlay. The seriesof There is an excellent stream of water for dressing and ether purposes, and the car- | agents for the Crown some centuries since, and a level is driven on it a great Jengt? 
rocks, of which the New Combmartin sett forms a part, is described by geologists to be | riage of materiais, and freight of ore, &c., cannot be less anywhere than in this mine. which has fallen in; it 1s 3,ft. wide, being composed of flookan, gossan, quartz, mands 
similar mineral formation to the productive mines of Germany and Brittany, | The ore already raised from this sett is of first-rate quality, aad the reports hereto , andother favourable matrices ; its bearings about 30° south of east.—Cliff Quartz Lot 
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This lode is about 20 fms. to the north of the Crown lode; its bearings 20° south of | 
east. It crops out in the cliff, where it shows some good lead ore and blende. I judge 
it at present to produce of the former 4¢ ton perfm. This run of ore ground can be 


seen at two different points in the lode, about 20 fms. apart, and you may reasonably | belief is jastified that this range must contain other similar very rich deposits of ore ; 
expect a continuation of the same from one point to the other, If this part of the Ciiff | while I believe such wil be found in New Combmart'n at the junction of the right running 

lode turas to a profit, as you have every reason to expect, it can be cut from the cliffs at | caanter, and other lodes. The appearances of your different lodes generally are highly | boil 
different points farther inland for a small outlay, leaving 49 to 5) fms. of backs to be | satisfactory ; while the silver-lead ore on the Cliff lode is very good, and also proves | 


worked away. Specimens of ore from both points can be seen at the company’s offices 
in London.—Shagery Quartz Lode: This lode is about 20 fms. tothe north of the former 
jode. A shaft was sunk on this lode at high-water mark, 10 fms. deep, by the Old 
Combmartin Mining Company, and good ore found. { would highly recommend the 
hauling out of the water from this shalt, to ascertain what quantity of lead ore this 
lode contains.— Wheal Path Lode: This lode has recently been discovered; it can be 
wrought from the cliff, where an adit level can be Commenced and driven on its course 
50 fms. deep. This level will come in under the lowest part of the West Challacombe 
estate, about 25 fms. from surface, and a tram-road laid down so as to convey all the 
rubbish from this part of the mine to the sea, and the mine proved toa great extent 
without the aid of any machinery; lode about 4 ft. wide, composed of flookan, spar, 
mundic, copper, carbonate of lime, and impregnated with silver-lead ore—altogether a 
beautiful-looking lode; its bearings 45° west of north. The two fore-named lodes will 
form junctions with the latter, as shown in the ground plan, where we may reasonably 
expect large deposits of lead ore.—Vivington’s ode: This lode has also been recently 
discovered, nothing being done oa it to ascertain its capabilities; its bearings correspond 
with the before-named lode—viz., 45° west of north.—Little Hangman Hill Lode: This 
lode can be seen at the eastern part of Hangman Hill; iis bearings north-east and south- 
west, underlying south-east about 3 ft. in a fathom—a very promising lode, and I have 
not a doubt but this lode where it intersects the other lodes (as shown in the ground 
plan) will produce good deposits of lead ore.—Old Combmartin Mine Lode: I have a 
very high opinion of this piece of ground where this lode crosses the other lodes—viz., 
Cliff lode and the Crown lode—and would highly recommend a level being driven from 
the cliff on its course, so as to intersect the two last-named lodes, where I have every 
reason to believe we shall meet with good deposits of rich silver-lead ore, as in the old 
mine (where those intersections took place) they had their largest deposits of lead ore. 
I have seen the lode in the Old Combmartin Mine, when worth from 400/. to 5002. per 
fathom, and I have every reason to believe that New Combmartin will, if properly de- 
veloped with a fair capital properly applied, make quite as good a mine as the oneabove 
referred to, The facilities the locality affords in the transit of ores, materials, &c.,com- 
bined wilh the ext dinary prospects before the proprietary, certainly demand that it 
should have a most spirited and unremitting trial. JON TREWEEK, 





Combmartin, North Devon, Aug. 10, 1863.—In accordance with your request, I beg 

to inform you I have been over West Challacombe Estate, on which I understand you 
are about to commence sone mining operations. This property lies about half a mile 
to the north of the Old Combmartin Mine, which a few years ago was exceedingly rich 
for silver-lead ore of excellent quality. It is a southern aspect, and situated close to the 
Bristol Channel. I minutely examined the lodes therein contained—at least those 
visible—and the strata in which they are embedded are generally of a very congenial 
character. There are several strong lodes in the sett, from some of which I have my- 
self broken excellent specimens of lead ore ; and as I observe, too, that there are se- 
veral cross-courses traversing the same ground, which cross the lodes at a favourable 
angle, to say the least, it is only reasonable to suppose there are good deposits of ore 
at or near the junctions. I opened a few fathoms on three of the lodes referred to, some 
few years ago, a little to the west of your sett, and never saw finer specimens than 
those I extracted from them,among which were stonzs of gossan and lead ore intermixed, 
which would weigh 50 Ibs. each, carrying 50 per cent. of solid ore; though generally 
these lodes are composed of flookan, quartz, friable spar, iron pyrites, carbonate of lime, 
&c., with, invariably, spots of lead and copper ore—their bearings generally east and 
west nearly, though one or two of them about 45° south, and their underlie south-west. 
At the time alluded to there was no chance of getting the ground which you have now 
succeeded in obtaining. The Old Combmartin Mining Company sunk a shaft some 8 or 
10 fms., which intersected one of these lodes, and also drove a few fathoms on it, from 
which they raised several cwts. of solid lead ore, which I saw myself; but their work- 
ings were too near high-water mark, and they were so annoyed at times by the water 
fiowing into their shaft, that they had to abandon the same, and it has never since been 
opened; and as I never saw the bottom of the shaft, [can say nothing about the appear- 
ances there when they closed their operations; they, too, at the time they were doirg 
this work, could not get at the ground which they most wanted. It should be borne 
in mind that the Old Combmartin main lode is also supposed to go into New Comb- 
martin sett, and I, too, am of this opinion ; also the cross-courses near which the 
large courses of ore were met with in the old mine. This being so, these are important 
features, and I really do not see any reason why shoots of ore equally good should not 
be found in your property. I have seen the Old Combmartin lode where it has been 
worth 4002, per fm. ; indeed, I may add I have passed years in some of the best lead 
districts in Spain and North America, where at times the lodes have been exceedingly 
rich, but I have never yet seen a lode which would equal the value of the Vid Comb- 
martin lode as I have sometimes seen it; and as your mine is situated in close proxi- 
mity to it, with some of the same lodes in your sett, and the strata precisely similar, I 
cannot see why results should not be anticipated if the mine is properly developed. You 
havo mary advantages in working New Combmartin which are not possessed by every 
mining company. You can prove your lodes, to a great extent, from the cliffs, and take 
up your levels on the lodes themselves, or on the cross-course, or on both, if thought 
necessary or advisable to expedite the work, and deposit all your rubbish at the entrance 
of each level, which would be hauled off every day by the tide. I would suggest that 
a tram-road be laid down in all your main levels, whether driven on the lodes or on 
cross-courses, for the facility of removing the stuff prodaced from the ends, as the ground 
generally is not hard, and the levels would go ahead faster than is done in most other 
mines. With all these advantages, your mine could be proved with a comparatively 
small amount of capital, if jadiciously laid out, I have no further remarks to make 
at present relative to this property, except I may add I should like to see it proved, 
and wishing you success in the undertaking. WM. TRELEASE, 





North Devon Silver-lead Mines, Combmartin, Aug. 3, 1863.—I beg to hand you the 
foliowing report of the New Combmartin mining property. I have several times, at 
different intervals, examined this ground, and noticed five flookan lodes and many cross- 
courses. The rock consists of blue killas, well adapted for producing silver-lead ores. 
To refer more especially to three lodes:—Wheelpath lode is from 4 to 6 ft. wide, com- 

of flookan, ‘much congenial spar, with lead, copper, and mundic. Going south- 
east, it looks well for being a productive lode, and running into high ground, will be 
wrought economically. I recommend a tramroad here, the same to be culverted, stone 
being on the spot. The map will show the good chance this lode has in making ore at 
the various junctions with other lodes. The bearing of this lode is 45° south of east. 
Little Hangman lode has a very strong appearance in the cliff, runs all the length of 
the sett, and going west on its course, has good chances of making ore. Crown lode is 
4 ft. wide, well-defined, and visibie in a cliff about 30 fms. high, from base to summit 
tains flookan, abund of mundic, spar, and very favourable for making ore. 1 
have examined the cliffs surrounding this sctt, in which ore is very freely disseminated, 
which makes me think valuable lodes of ore will be found under the still more favour- 
able circumstances inland; having also in mind an extensive deposit of rich silver-lea! 
ore exists in the Cliff lode, the equal of which at surface I never before saw, and which 
I consider may be worked toa profit. There are many very strong cross-courses in the 
seit, which are always favourable for ferming ore in the other lodes they intersect. 
The advantages in this sett are very great, with every convenience for economical work- 
ing, while the quality of the ore adjoining is good. Speaking of this sett as a whole, it 
ie in my deliberate opinion well worthy of a full exploration, with a prospect of ample 
success. JOHN BLAMEY, 


London, Oct. 22, 1863.—For many years I carefully examined the New Combmartin, 
of which I find you have # grant for mining purposes, and having acted as secretary, 
engineer, and assayer to the Old Combmartin Mining Company when last worked from 
1836 to 1846, I had, of course, good reasons for doing so, and many efforts were made by 
me then to obtain this piece of ground, withoutsuccess. I know there are several lodes 
and cross-courses which, I have no doubt, at their intersections, like the Old Comb- 
martin Mine, will produce abundance of rick silver-lead ores. I well remember our 
sinking a trial shaft to cut one of the lodes above high-water mark facing the Bristol 
Channel, which is a kindly lode, and some lead ore raised therefrom, but there was very 
little done, the sea in rough weather very much annoyed us; also some shode pits on 
the south side, where we had some beautiful stones of gossan, copper and lead ores, but 
being so confined to places it was useless to spend money in searching without the cer- 
tainty of a grant, when all the lodes could have been worked by adit levels and tram- 
roads, and no other machinery, only for dressing purppses, required to prove this valu- 
able piece of mineral ground. I know of no district where better chances of raising 
abundance of rich silver-lead ore than at Combmartin, from the cross-courses, flookans, 
and the intersections, with the beautiful killas, congenial spar, and carbonate of lime. 
The ores of the Old Combmartin Mine were invariably worth from 25/. to 30. per ton, 
and I recollect seeing a large rock in the old mine, I think, 10 tons weight clean ore, I 
have assayed picked stones of ore there, producing over 1000 ozs. of silver per ton. I 
have no doubt of some of the old mine lodes being in this sett, and I have no reason to 
suppose otherwise than they may be equally productive, This sett,if properly managed 
and economically worked, can be fairly tried at a small comyarative outlay—the popu- 
lation being good miners, Coals can be had for 8s, to 93, per ton, and Norway timber 
at ls. por foot, delivered in the Combmartin Harbour, adjoining the New Combmartin 
sett, and being only 21 miles by water from Swansea, as a easy communication by 
water to Hayle, in Cornwall, or Bristol, materials of every description can be had very 
moderate indeed. For the facility of shipping your produce, store-houses and yards ad- 
joining the harbour can be rented very cheap; in fact, everything necessary to economy 
is easily obtained. WILLIAM NEWTON, 


Combmartin, Oct. 27, 1863.—The New Combmartin sett is a little over a quarter of a 
mile north and west of the singularly rich Old Combmartin Mine, this being a good 
position for a similarity of ores to those of that mine, as ore-bearing zones are known 
to pass in parallels on the line of cross-courses. It has a southernaspect, with hollows 
of ground, favourable for the accumulation of ores, and resembles the rich old Treburget 
series of rocks. Lime rock, so attendant on the largest deposits oftead ore in all coun- 
tries, prevails here extensively, while quartz and other crystalline rocks exist in abun- 
dance, thereby imparting the requisite firmness to form large bodies of ore. The Comb- 
martin district is much ruptured by cross-courses and lode<, having also many ranges 
of contortions, mechanical arrangements highly favourable to the deposition of ores. In 
the bold and extensive section across your sett are visible, in the cliffs, many powerful 
ranges of contortions, cross-courses, and lodes; and as the last have respectively dif- 
ferent bearings, if one be better than another, there is achoice. By the ground plan 
will be seen many acute angle junctions, amongst others of lodes, &c., this being emi- 
entiy @ most productive angle. Contortions have a very favourable influence, and in 
Oid Combmartin Mines it existed. The rock cleavages in your sett and here generally 
carry ore very abundantly, evidencing along with boulders of ore, diffused freely over 
the surface, the fertile mineral soil. I think these contorted ranges, from their chemical 
composition, also exert a similar favourable influence to the Cornish elvans. I should 
recommend a continuous systematic proof of your lodes by adit levels,and I think bril- 
Mant results must ensue when they are met with in blae grouad, affected by contortions 
and adjoining cross-courses. The economy of working here is rarely if ever equalled, 
since the sinking of some shafts, driving cross-cuts, cost of land, steam and drawing- 
engines, pitwork, engine-houses, working cost of same, and delays of years are avoided, 
and thorough ventilation is secured. The cliffs and the lodes therein demonstrate, as a 
map, the interior; a ial ideration of highly fa.ourably moment, as greatly 
aiding to so}ve important working problems necessarily arising ia the management of 
all mines. Ihe ore in the Cliff lode is valuable, can be attacked immediately and 
cheaply, while the lode fast. rises in the north cliff, where excellent results will, pro- 
dably, soon follow from high backs, available by trifling cross-cuts. I have broken ore 
in New Combmartin, producing at the rate of 1100 ozs, silver per ton. 
ALFRED 8. KINGDON. 


Oct. 23, 1863.—During the period I was at Exmoor, in 1856, I several times went 
over and examined your New Combmartin sett, as well as all the mines and mineral 
Property in the range—namely, from Comb tin to Brendon Hill, Exmoor, and 
Rawlings’ Cross Mines, being forty miles, Reference to my memoranda then made 
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Combmartin valley. The strata comprise various clay-slate and micaceous rocks. In 
it many lodes are found, some of which have been and are worked to good results, and 
from the different lodes proved in Nap Down, Combmartin, and West Challacombe, the 


trials on it eastward wiil open rich. The sample of ore therefrom, by my assay, pro- 
duces 80 per cent for lead, and 21 ozs of silver perton, This ore corresponds with that 
I procured from the same place. This district having been very successfully and ex- 
tensively worked by various British monarchs, as Edward I., Edward Il., Henry VIL., 
and Elizabeth, leads to the belief that machinery being available now, which was impos- 
sible then, the greater portion by far of even their discoveries were not available to them, 
and merely needs the application of such machinery to find them; while these valuable 
lodes already wrought are but evidence of much larger deposits yet to be won. In 
your sett there are ancient mine hills, and « whim round, to all appearance of the date 
referred to, and I shall watch with great interest your exploration here as well as in the 
extensive western part of your ground, so commanded by adits. 

WILLIAM PHILLIPS, Manager of Greenside Lead Mines, Westmoreland. 





Combmartin, Nov. 7, 1863.—P.8. Since reporting on New Combmartin, a congenially 
composed lode boulder, of 2 or 3 tons weight, has been found near the foot of the Whcal 
Path lode, through the entirety of which rans a lode of silver-lead ore, 1 ft. wide, and 
specimens of which are with the others, This ore produces by assay 80 per cent. for 
lead, and 23 ozs. of silver per ton. This fragment corresponds with some of the lode 
matrices at this part of the sett, and has doubtiess fallen from a valuable lode overhead, 
which may soon be found. In the opinion of others reporting on this property, as well 
as our own, this circumstance is very satisfactory, as evidencing, with other ores at 
this site, the extensive blue rock here is highly charged with ores. We entertain a 
strong opinion this property can be made to soon far surpass in value any mines ever 
wrooght in this district. JOHN TREWEEK, ALFRED 8. KINGDON, 








THE NEW COMBMARTIN SILVER-LEAD MINING COMPANY 
(LIMITED), 

We make the following extracts from two different works—the first from the 
* Beauties of England and Wales,” vol. vi., page 269 :— 
“ Combe Martin,” according to Westcott’s Manuscripts, “ dyriveth its name from the 
situation, beinge a lowe and deepe valley, surrounded with very high hills (towards 
the sea excepted), and the addition of Martin, from Le Seur Martyn de Turon, a manne 
—_ worth, and assistant to William, Duke of Normandye, when he conquered 

iis land.” 
Combmartin was formerly celebrated for its silver mines, or rather for the quantity 
of that metal extracted from the veins of galena, which run in numerous courses through 
the neighbouring hills. 
“ Of the fyrst fyndinge and workinge the silver mynes, ther are no certaine records 
remanynge. In the tyme of Edward I. they were wrought; but inthe tumultous raigne 
of his sonne they might chance to be forgotten, until his nephew, Edward {1I., who, in 
his Frenche conquest, made good use of them ; and so dyd Henry V.; and lately, in our 
age, in the time of Q. Elizabeth, there was found a new lode in the land of Richard 
Roberts, gent., fyrst beganne to be wrought by Adrian Gilbert, Esq., and afterwards by 
Sir Beavis Bulmer, by whose mynerable skiile, great quantitie of silver was landed and 
refyned, out of whiche he gave a riche and fayre cuppe to William Earl of Bathe, whereon 
was engraven, if I rightly remember, this poesie: — 
“In Martyn’s Combe long lay I hydd, | “ And addinge yet a farder grace, 
Obscured, deprest with grossest soyle, By fashion he dyd tnable 
Debased much with mixed lead, [toyle Mee worthy for to take a place, 

Till Bulmer came; whose skille and | To serve at any Prince’s table. 
Refined mee so pure and cleene, | Combe Martyn gave the use alone, 
As rycher no where else is scene. | Bulmer, the fyning and fashion, 
“ Anno nostrx salutis, 1593, Regine Virginis, 35, Nobilisimo Viro Willielmo Comitt 
de Barthon, locum tenenti Devoniz et Oxon. 
“ And also another, with a cover to Sir Richard Martyn, Knight, Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, to contynue in the sayd citie for ever. It weigheth 137 ounces, fyne, better than 
sterling; on the which these verses may stille be seen : — 
“When water workes in broaken wharfes | “In a place called Combe, wher Martyn 

At first erected were, Had hydd mee in his molde, [longe 

And Beavis Bulmer, with his arte, I did no service on the earthe, 

The waters gan to reare ; And no maune sett mee free, 
Dispearsed I in earthe dyd lye, | Till Balmer, by his skill and change, 

Since all beginninge oide. | Did frame mee this to bee. 
“Anno nostre Redemptionis, 1593, Reginw Virginis, 35, Ricardo Martino, Militi, 
iteram Major sive vice secunda civitatis, London.” 
The second extract is from a very old volume, entitled “ Admirable Curiosities, Rare- 
ties, and Wonders, in England, Scotland, and [reland :”"— 
“ Devonshire hath the narrow Sea South, the Severn N., Cornwall W., Dorset and 
Somerset E. The natives are ingenious in any employment ; and Q. Eliz, used to say 
of their Gentry, they were all born Courtiers with a becoming confidence. There wus 
plenty of Silver formerly found in the parish of Com> Martin,and King Edward I. 
fetched miners out of Derbyshire to dig it, turning to great profit, as appears by a Record 
in the Tower of London. For Will. Wymondham accounted for 270 pounds weight of 
silver, and he was fined 251 pounds 10 Shillings weight. In his 24th year was brought 
to London in fined Silver in Wedges 704 pounds 3 shillings penny weight of Silver; 
next year 360 Miners were pressed out of the Peak and Wales to dig it, and great was 
the profit in Silver and Lead. In the Reign of Edward III. the Silver was considerable 
towards the Maintenance of the Wars. These mines being neglected by the Wars of 
Lancaster and York were again re-entered by one Bulmer, an Artist, in Queen Eliza- 
beth’s time, who presented a Silver Cup made thereof to the Earl of Bath, with an in- 
scription on it alluding to the Metal.” 
For the following valuable document respecting the above mines, we are indebted to 
the kindness of Charles Webber, Esq., of Buckland House, near Braunton, whose family 
have carefully preserved the original : — 
“CHarLes R. Trusty and Wellbeloued—We Greet yu well—We haue Recelued a 
faire Character of your Affections to our Wellbeloued Servant Thomas Bushell, Esq., 
and of your serulceable Endeauours for aduancing his further discouery of the Mynes att 
Cammartin in order to publigz Good, and haueing had a sight of the Oare, which we 
conceive iyes there in vast proportions according to the Testimony of Antient Records 
in that behalfe, We haue thought fitt, not only, to let you know that We shall esteem 
it an acceptable Service if by pursuance of your first principles you add to his encou- 
ragements, but alsoe by any Act of Grace that may reward you or your posterity readily 
make good the same—Soe not doubting your Chearfal Compliance with him in all things 
tending to the advancement of sce good a Worke, We bid you farewell—(Given ander 
our Sign Manuell at Our Court at Newport in ye Isle of Wight this 26th day of October 
in ye 24th Year of Our Reigne 1648. 
“ To our Trusty and Wellbeloued subject Lewis Incledon 

of Branton in our County of Devon Esq.” 








MANCHESTER ASSOCIATION FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
STEAM-BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 


The ninth annual meeting of members of the Association for the Pre- 
vention of Steam-boiler Explosions was held at the Town Hall, Manchester, 
on Tuesday (Mr. Wm. Fairbairn, F.R.S., in the chair), and the report of 
the year, an abstract of which we subjoin, was submitted. The Chairman 
said that he did not believe that during the existence of the association any 
other similar association in the couutry had rendered greater benefit to the 
public. If the association had not been, as it was, established ten years ago, the Go- 
vernment, from the number of accidents that occurred, would have estabilshed a rigid 
investigation, und would, probably, have taken upon themselves to do what the associa- 
tion wasdoing. He had taken a deep interest in the iation from its 
and he took the same interest now, and continued to hope that it was doing a great deal 
of good, not only in the preservation of life and property, but by placing in the hands of 
millowners and steam users a knowledge of those powers and principles which were ne- 
cessary for carrying out the purposes of the association, and the economical use of 
steam. He hoped they would be able to maintain the principles on which they com- 
menced, and thus to prevent parliamentary or Government interference; for he was 
snre it would be exceedingly irksome for bers of the lation to have a Govern- 
ment Inspector entering their premises to look after their steam-boilers. Mr. Fletcher, 
their chief engineer, had been most industrious in the collection of returns as to the 
number of explosions which had taken place in the country, so far as they were reliable, 
during the last twelve months. He thought it would be interesting if they could have 
a similar list extending over the last twenty years, or at all events over ten years, since 
the association had been established, because it would not only show the number of lives 
lost and injuries sustained, but would show the number of cases of accident which might 
have been prevented by careful and searching inspection, such as the association professed 
tocarry out. He anticipated and hoped that the time was not far distant when they should 
be able to give regu!ar annual information with regard to the number of explosions, so 
as to lead to the prevention of accidents and the mitigatiou of injuries, He concluded 
by ‘moving the adoption of the report, which was seconded and passed. Mr. Fairbairn 
expressed his desire to see a museum established, and to have a fund provided by the 
association, whereby it could carry out a series of experiments, which would not only 
prove the just construction of boilers, but show the best means of economising steam. 
He did not see any reason why, as the result of experiment, they should not be able to 
work 200 lbs. on the square inch, and, by adopting a large principle of expansion, use 
half the quantity of fuel, or do double the quantity of work with the same quantity of 
fuel. The question was only one cf means, which he hoped would be provided, 

The report stated that the number of members, Dec. 31, was 431 ; number of works, 552 ; 
number of boilers, 1458 ; the gross total number of examinations of boilers,5263; and the 
receipts for subscriptions, special service fees, &c., 12687. 13s. 9d. The committee are most 
desirous that the service rendered by the association should be one of faithful and searching 
inspection, considering that to be the only true method of preventing the recurrence of 
boiler explosions ; and thus they view with considerable satisfaction the increased num- 
ber of internal and thorough examinations that have been made of the boilers enrolled 
under the association, the number of these examinations in 1862 exceeding that of any 
preceding year since the association commenced operations, while the number in 1863 
surpassed that again, The defects discovered in boilers are mainly of two distinct 
classes, one relating to their construction and the other to theircondition. With regard 
to explosions, the conclusion drawn from a close inspection of the simple facts of each 
of the 36 explosions in 1863, the circumstances of which were ascertained, is that the 
whole question with regard to those under consideration admits of a very clear solution, 
and that the occurrence of all the explosions, with the exception only of that of the lo- 
comotive boiler, may be attributed to one or the other of two causes—either to the de- 
fective construction of the boiler in the first instance, or to the defective treatment it 
received in the second, that treatment in some cases extending over a term of years, till 
it reduced the boiier to an unsafe state, and in others producing immediate explosion by 
a reckless tampering with the safety-valve, neglecting the water supply, or by other 
careless mismanagement. It is important that this view should be clearly brought be- 
fore steam users, since the subject has too frequently been enveloped in mystery, and 
where mystery begins the adoption of vigorous measures for prevention is sure to end. 
Since an extra charge has been made for the indications of engines, but few members 
have had diagrams taken, added to which, the working throughout the district has been 
so irregular, owing to the depressed state of trade, that no correct coal accounts could 
be obtained, so that a comparative table of the economic working of the engines under 
inspection cannot now be given. Direct acting horizontal engines continue to be laid 
down, and although in some cases their cylinders have been fitted with steam-jackets, 
the general introduction of this system has been retarded by the difficulty met with 
in the execution of the work, which, however, the manufactaring engineers of this dis- 
trict wil:, no doubt, shortly overcome. The economy to be derived from the use of 
steam-jackets, where high pressure, expansion, and vacutm all take place by turns in 











so that it only remains for the skill of the manufacturing engineers of the district to 
afford steam users the benefit ofthe principle. A surface condenser has been set to work 








during the past year, and found to give satisfaction, while several others of similar con- 
struction are being applicd in the neighbourhood. The water in the cave first referred 
to is very itary, and previous to surfuce-condensers the 
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the association has both inaugurated and maintained, as well as of its efficiency for the 
prevention of boiler explosions. Of this three or more special illustrations were met 
with during the past year, in which, bumanly speaking, there cannot bea question that 
impending explosions were averted, the boilers being found on inspection to be in a most 


dangerous state, and totally unfit for work, although the fact was entirely unsuspected 
by their owners until the examinations by the officers of the association were made. 
The result of the committee's labours during the past year may cf itself be fairly re- 
garded by them with satisfaction; while, however, there can be no doubdt that the in- 
formation with regard to the defects and failures of steam-boilers that the committee 
have been the means of circulating throughout the couniry generally has been conducive 
to the safe use of steam far beyond the limits of the association, 





MINING STATISTICS OF CORNWALL AND DEVON. 
BY AN OLD MINER. 


Mr. Spargo’s new book * comes in good season to those who are curi- 
ous or interested in the progress of mining speculation in the West of 
England. Few who are in the habit of paying 3/, 3s. for a mining report 
would credit that such a mass of information could be put before them for 
the sum of 5s. The book deals with upwards of 300 different mines, and 
the information respecting them is not only varied and useful, but, in 
treating of the future of the mines, seems to be as candid and impartial as possible, a 
matter of no trivial importance, when it is considered how many will be pleased or 
displeased by such a process of p!ain dealing, and how many would have liked to have 
had their interests consulted before the publication of such a work. 

To elucidate this statement, if we turn promiscuously to any of its pages the proof 
will be obvious: for example, at page 12 the account of a mine, alter stating when 
the works commenced, to whom the ground belongs, the royalty, the number of 
lodes worked, the depth of it, the power of the engines, the number of people employed, 
the name of the purser and his address, &c., goes on to say that “it must be con- 
fessed that the lodes in this property are not very productive; and although It may be 
wise for the shareholders to carry out the designs of the managers, it might not be 
prudent for strangers hastily to eater the undertaking.” Of another, in the same 
neighbourhood, it is stated in the predictive paragraphs, “I entertain the opinion that 
this mine, when opened to a reasonable extent, will meet the expectations of the pro- 
prietary. The quantity of tin in the lode is good evidence that it inherently contains 
that which with proper treatment, will result in a good paying mine.” At page 14, 
it is stated, “I should argue that it would be dificult to make this mine pay. The 
ore ground discovered seems very poor, and not to contain the elements of profit,” but, 
not to be too positive, it adds, “ of course, better ground may be cut.” Of another, 
the author says, “I have not the means of judging of the costs,” and he candidly 
adds, “ without which all speculation as to the capabilities of the mine must natu- 
rally be fallacious,” Of the St. Ives Consols Mine, it is stated that “ its lodes being 
enriched by carbonas, or extraordinary excrescences of ore in the sides, it has held its 
course for nearly half a century, never deceiving old or new investors, and is now the 
favourite mine, both far and near, as 2 security for the investment of money.” The 
author’s concluding observations upon the Devon Great Consols is a specimen of the ex- 
pense and trouble he has incurred to get accurate particulars of theextent to which each 
of the mines in Cornwall are being worked. After giving an historical account of this 
great property, he says :—** The mine embraces the setts of Wheal Maria, Wheal Fanny, 
Wheal Anna Maria, Wheal Josiah,and Wheal Emma. Depth 212 fms.; employed, 
861 men, 220 females, and 203 boys—total, 1284; 32 water-wheels—2 pumping from 
underground, each 40 ft. diameter by 12 ft, breast; 1 pumping from underground, 30 ft. 
diameter by 10 ft, breast; 1 ditto, 30 ft. ditto by 8 ft. breast; 1 ditto, 50 ft, diameter by 
4 ft. breast; 1 ditto from the River Tamer, to supply condensing water to engine; 
water for dressing, &c.; 1, 30 ft. by 16 ft. breast, and others of smaller sizes applied to 
various purposes throughout the mine. Steam-engines at work, 7—1 pumping 40-in. 
eylinder, 1 winding 30-in., 1 winding 24-in., 1 winding 22-in., 2 crushing, each 30-in., 
1 winding, for lowering ores, and hauling up coal, timber, &c., 30-in. cylinder.” 

It will thus be seen that Mr. Spargo, in dealing with the subject of mines, is evidently 
no respecter of persons, and whether the truth cuts high or cuts low, he tells it, as the 
old adage has it, “* Without a bair upon histongue.” In addition to these valuable qua- 
lities the book gives plans and sections, and a full and interesting history of some of the 
great mines of the county, indulging in deep speculation on oceult geologic theory oc- 
casionally, without ever neglecting the most practical part of the subject—the quanti- 
ties of ore returned, and the dividends. There are also excellent geological maps of the 
different divisions of Cornwall, very valuable in themselves; besides maps of different 
mining districts, showing the line of every lode, and how it is affected by continuance 
or by parallelism. In short, it is difficult to imagine how a better book for mining re- 
ference could be devised, answering as it does all the objects of a local mining gazetteer. 
and freely giving advice to the speculator in mines, and all this at the ridiculously low, 
price of less than a farthing per head; and whenit is considered that this advice is un- 
biased by any of the considerations that sometimes sway the mind of the broker or mine 
inspector, its value can hardly be over rated, 

* “Statistics and Observations on the Mines of Cornwall and Devon, illustrated by 
Maps, Plans, and Sections of the several Mining Districts in the Two Counties.” By 
Tuomas Sparco, Mining Engineer, Stock and Sharebroker, Gresham-house, E.C. 58, 





FREE TRADE IN INVENTIONS. 


As there probably are as many individuals, as well among inventors 
themselves as among the users of inventions, who entertain the opinion 
that general advantage would accrue from the abolition of the Patent 
Laws, the reprint* of Mr. Macfie’s paper, read at the Edinburgh Congress 
of the Association for the Promotion of Social Science, will, no doubt, be 
extensively read, since it claims to be “a solution of difficulties, by abo- 
lishing or shortening the inventors’ monopoly, and instituting national 
recompenses.”’ ‘The views of the writer are entirely opposed to patents ; 
but he gives some grounds for his opposition, by drawing what certainly 
appears to be asensible distinction between patent right and copyright. He 
observes that those things that belong to the province of patentright are in their nature 
capable of being independently discovered or originated in the same identical form by a 
plurality of persons. Of this character are the principles of mechanism, processes of 
manufacture, and forms and methods accordant thereto. Such, indeed, are, as a rule, 
actually discovered or invented by several persons, and this very often almost simul- 
taneously, It is otherwise with the things that belong to the province of copyright— 
literary and artistic combinations, books, pictures, and musical compositions, involving 
any degree of elaboration, Such at no interval of time have ever been produced by even 
one other person, except a copyist. This ground for differential treatment is connected 
with others. In particular, the literary or artistic compositions of any person are per- 
fecitly distinguishable from all those of every other. lence the copyright privilege is 
conceded in the absolute certainty that the grantee is their true and only originator or 
first producer or creator, No second person can come forward, after the copyright pri- 
vilege is secured to an author or artist, and allege that the poem or picture he composed 
also. To infringe copyright means to slavishly or meanly copy the work of another. 
To constitute infring t it is not sufficient that the second person’s book has the same 
subject and the same purpose in view, and is written in the same spirit, asthe first; the 
matter must be the same, and in the same form, And so with pictures; the subjects 
may be the same, the ideas may show great correspondence, LZractness of matter and 
of arrangement in everything. Patent right, on the contrary, may be infringed where 
there is no such exactness, and no copying whatever, but complete originality. Dis- 
regarding form, it forbids the embodiment and use of ideas, even of ideas entirely one’s 
own, Upon these grounds Mr. Macfie concludes that we have the inconsistency, or para- 
dox, that the exclusive privileges, which have for their province only material objects 
—which engage only our bodily frame, and thosesenses merely that have their exercise 
on matter apart from mind (and this is all that patentable inventions do)—carry pro- 
hibition into the region of ideas; while those other exclusive privileges in whose pro- 
vince matter serves only asa vehicle or excitant of things immaterial—conceptions, 
memories, tastes, emotions, and as an instrument to set the mind a-working and affect 
the higher senses and faculties, make no such incursions, keeping entirely clear of in- 
terference with any man’s practical use of ideas. Literary and artistic copyright has 
for its province visible, tangible works, intended only for the eye, or the ear, or inner 
man, through the eye—objects to be looked upon, listened to, thought of; not things 
to be worked with or employed, nor things consumable, nor mere modes of doing a thing, 
like the subjects of patent right. It has no regard to processes, operations, implements, 
Therefore, unlike patent right, it interferes not with manufacturers, artizans, miners, 
farmers, shipping. Its sphere is in finished productions, works of art in their com- 
pleted state—objects that are permanent and unmistakeable. Infringements, therefore, 
are necessarily both manifest and of set purpose, whereas infringements of patent right 
are often doubtful, even when the subjects or results can be exhibited, and when the 
facts of the case are assented to by all parties; and if it is a question of processes, its 
infringements are often undetectable after the fleeting moment during which they are 
alleged to have tuken place. Further, as before sald, contraventions of patent right may 
be, and not unfrequently are, done unconsciously or unwittingly. 

The distinction made between patent right and copy right is, without doubt, good; 
but the facts brought forward by Mr. Macfie are so used in the framing of his arguments 
that the only conclusion that can be drawn from the perusal of those arguments is 
that he has either altogether neglected to consider the most elementary principles of 
political economy, or that he has adopted some system which is not generally known, 
He observes that some may ask— How is the discoverer, or inventor, whois the possessor 
of knowledge In the useful arts that others possess not, to make it profitable to him- 
self? and, as a reply, he states “ that he may employ this knowledge himself—he may 
use it in his business. He may also communicate it to others for a consideration—that 
is, sell it. For this latter employment of his knowledge there must be a specific con- 
tract or promise ; for selling there must be a buyer; for tuition a pupil; with an agree- 
ment as to terms in either case. It isthus—by contract or promise—the inventor has bis 
right. The State, however, may buy or not, as it seés Mt; it may engage him as its 
teacher or nut, as it chooses; and it lays down itself the conditions on which it will 
contract. A radical fault of the present system Is, that it empowers inventurs to com- 
pel the State to become purchaser or pupil, and with the extraordinary, the cruel con- 
dition, that the nation must resign for fourteen years the beneficial use of what is ac- 
quired. Or, to put the matter somewhat differently, it favours this class, by allowing 
them to grant licensgs, and charge their own price, which is,in fact, surrendering to 
them authority to tax without rule, limit, or controul, all who use their inventions—a 
power surpassing Royal prerogative or any pretensions of Parliament.” In this single 
quotation we have the basis of all Mr. Macfle’s false arguments, and an explanation of 
the mode by which he has got into diffictilty ; not understanding what the present system 
is, his ideas are necessarily confused, to an extent which causes his arguments to prove 
precisely the opposite to that which he intends to prove,and to create a feeling in favour 
of patents in minds where previously most unfavourable {mpressions existed. 

The present system simply gives inventors the marvellous privilege which Mr. Macfie 
says they are entitled to—the power to use that which is their own (“his knowledge,’ 
as he defines it) themselves, or to sell the right to use it to others. The statement that 
the present system “ compels the State to become purchaser or pupil” is erroneous and 
absurd; it simply compels any individual requiring that which is produced by the in- 
vention or the right to use the invention itself, to purchase it in the same way as any 











shows the physical feature of the district to be an elevated range of hills, arising from 


the same cylinder, has long since been too well attested by experience to need remark; 


* “The Patent Question under Free Trade.”. By. Ronent ANDREW. Maeris, Lon- 
don; Johnson, Fieet-street, o seege ha a 
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* as with other com 

other commodity would be purchased, anu “events its sale eee te = of 
more than its worth for the thing to be $014 ». «nt to prevent others depron ean 
resigns nothing to the inventor, but sells him the, A, the discovery of tai pg him 
of his invention. In most countries, excepting “— & oth neral sen- 
titles the finder to thé concession to work them for evef,®.  . —< ~d men’s land, 
to his own profit; and the advantage which has resulted to t». ~ngland ine this rule 
has been is universally acknowledged. right in >. — ee 
similar, but with the important difference that the concession to the dis overer is made 
for fourteen years only, instead of for ever, and that at the termination or that brief 
the discoverer must permit every member of the community to participate in any 
ts derivable from the discovery. When it can be proved that the needy working 
man considers a nominal decoration or eve: @ knighthood equivalent to the means of 
obtaining something more than the bare necessaries of life for himself and family, Mr. 
Macfie’s recommendation to confer such distinction, in leu of granting patent rights, 
may be worthy of adoption in England. 
Mr. Macfie’s pamphlet is admirably written, and contains a large amount of valuable 
information, more especially the abstracts of the opinions of some of the more influential 

anti-patent advocates of the Continent. 





Nava Construction.—A useful little volume has just been issued, 
through Messrs. Spon, of yarns by Mr."James Chalmers, entitled 
“ England’s a the Admiralty Policy of Naval Coristruction.” Mr. 
Chalmers treats the subject in sixteen chapters, and indisputably proves 
that some important change in the Government mode of treating inventors is absolutely 

for the general safety of the community. Let it be enacted that the Govern- 
ment wiil, under no circumstances whatever adopt the invention of a private mdividual, 
and inventors will not complain, provided they be given the guarantee that the Govern- 
ment sefvants will not appropriate discoveries, the exclusive use of which the Govern- 
ment has sold and conceded to others, in the form of a grant of letters patent. We have 
already ex our conviction that the invention of Mr. John Clare, jan., bas been’ 
infringed, both in the construction of the Warrior and on subsequent occasions ; and, 
as Mr. Chalmers now makes a similar charge against the Admiralty as that of Mr. 
Clare, his seventh chapter, explaining how the depredation {s committed, will be read 
with general interest. He shows that, although the target constructed by him was ad- 
mitted to be stronger, cheaper, and lighter than that constructed by Mr. Reed,as nearly 
similar as he considered he could go, the question of deciding which system should be 
ted was left to Mr. Reed himself, who, of course, decided in his own favour. Mr. 
Chalmers urges that there are substantial grounds for the complaint that so young and 
inexperienced a man as Mr, Reed should be permitted to occupy so important a pos!- 
tion ; but we are inclined to think that the entire system requires revision. We have 
no hesitation in commending Mr. Chalmers’ book to all inventers who have dealings 
with Government officials. 

Compensation TO LANDOWNERS.—Mr, G. V. Yool, to whose popular 
essay on Waste, Nuisance, and ‘Trespass we have already favourably alluded, 
has just issued, through Mr. Maxwell, of Bell-yard, an equally useful little 
treatise, entitled “‘ Compensation to Landowners: being a practical digest 
of the law of compensation.” The subject Is treated so as to be readily understood by 
thos® not connected with the legal profession, and its careful perusal will doubtless pre- 
vent much useless litigation. Hs concluding remarks, pointing out the defects in the 
existing state of the law, owing to the altered condition of things arising from the con- 
struction of railways through towns, are particularly valuable. 


BaLuantyne’s Miscetvany.—The first three volumes of the very in- 
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Contractcrs’ Leeomotive. 


STATIONAR 
These engincs REQUIRE NO CHIM 
once. Prices of engines and boilers complete, 
% GYh im, Stroke ......cecccececceeS 45 
x 9 65 
x Il 


x13 


1 horse power, cylinder 31% In. 
2 ” ” 4 
a ” 5% ” 
4 ’ Ge » 
Prices of 


” ” 
” 
” ” 


STEAM 


NEW PATENT PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS. 





Steem Crane. 


Y ENGINES. 


NEY SHAFT rer BUILDING WHATEVER, a cast-iron ash-pit forming the sole-plate, and they may be set up anywhere and started 
delivered frce in Glusgow, Hull, Liverpool, or London. 


| . horse power, cylinder 744 in. x 14 in. stroke 
” 

| 9 ” 
ll ” 


10% ,, x18 


CRANES, HOISTING ENGINES, CONTRACTORS’ LOCOMOTIVES, AGRICULTURAL, PUMPING, and OTHER ENGINES on application. 
J. B. BROWN AND 0OO., 18, CANNON STREET, CITY, LONDON, E.C. 





Prize Medal—International Exhibition, 1862. 





teresting serics issued under this general title have just been published. 
The object has been to provide the less wealthy with stories of an amusing 
and instructive nature and healthy tone. The shilling volumes are well | 
printed and elegant!y bound, whilst four careful'y-exeented chromo-lithrographs accom- | 
pany each. A complete and distinct story Is contained in each volume—those before us 
comprise, Fighting the Whales, or Doings and Dangers on a Fishing Cruise; Away in 
the Wilderness, or Life among the Red Indiansand Fur Traders of North America; Fast 
fn the Ice, or Adventures in the Polar Negtens; and these in course of preparation, to 
judge from the titles, will be equajly attractive. The Miscellany will be complete in 
about 20 volumes, and will form ono of the cheapest and beat entertaining libraries 
which the Working classes can possess, 

Roya Insurance Comrany’s AtmanAc.—The almanac and diary 
issued by the Royal Insurance Company for the present year is printed in 
the usual excellent style of the company’s publications, and contains, in 
addition to the ordinary calender matter, a large amount of useful information, Truly 
“the Royal” is deservedly a successiul company—remarkabdie for spirit in its managerial 
arrangements, and promptness in its Mnanclal settlements, 





Tue Coat Trave or New Sourn Wates.—The Australian A gricul- 
tural Company’s report, read at the mecting on Tuesday, referring to the 
prospects of the Cool Trade, says—‘t We cannot venture to say when a 
favourable turn may be expected; at present the supply is far in excess of 
the demand, and the considerable reduction which has been made in prices 
has failed to restore the custom which this company formerly enjoyed. 
Two new companies have lately commenced operations, and have aggra- 
vated the causes from which our trade has suffered during the last two 
years, As the out-turn of the opcrations cannot be satisfactory, itis only 
reasonable to suppose that for the present the attention of capitalists will 
be directed to other fields of investment. Considering the extent of the coal ficld of 
New South Walcs, it must have been foreseen that the profitable monopoly enjoyed for 
many years by this and one other company would be broken up, and it was an obvious 
consequence of this competition that, curing the interval while the trace was still con- 
fined within its original limits, it would prove disastrous to all engaged init. Itmust, 
however, be borne in mind that nothing short of the pressure which competition bas 
produced would carry the trade into foreign ports, and it is there that the coal com- 
panies must look for a demand proportionate to the means of supply. This extension 
of the trade we believe to be on the eve of accomplishment, and in proof of it, we have 
the satisfaction of informing you that we have entered into a contract for the supply 
of 20,000 tons for eastern ports. Again, the recent rise in the price of English ccal 
enconrages the hope that shipments from this country to the East will be less heavy 
than they have been; but, on the other hand, the low rate of outward freight is a cir- 
cumstance that still operates to our prejudice, and so !ong as the bulk of the cotton 
supply comes from India, no favourable change can be looked for. Again, it is an en- 
couraging fact, that the coal of New Souts Wales is more fairly appreciated than it was; 
a few years ago it was difficult to induce any of the ocean companies to use this coal; 
if tried, it was condemned by the engincers as unserviceable, though English coal, 
which costs 200 per cent. more, is on!y 10 per cent. better. But these prejudices are 
gradually giving away under the test of experience, and colonial fuel is now used by 
the Peninsular and Oriental Company between King George’s Sound and Sydney, a 
distance of 2000 miles—without detriment to the efficiency of their service. It is also 
a fact worthy of remark, that steam is beginning to supersede sails, evon for cargo traffic, 
In all parts of the world. Within the last few weeks, an influential company bas been 
formed for working a fleet of steamers with auxiliary power between Liverpool and 
Melbourne, and it is nct improbable that another will be shortly announced with the 
same object between London ani Sydney. There is, however, one great obstacle to the 
full development of this export trade, which we hope to see shortly removed; that is, 
the uncertainty and cost of delivering coal at the principal colonial ports. The freight 
to Sydney, which is only 60 miles from Newcastle, adds 50 per cent., and to Melbourne 
it adds 200 per cent.to the Newcastle price, and when southerly winds prevall the supply is 
entirely stopped. Owing to both these cauves the export trade is kept down; for the uncer- 
tainty of getting his cargo as soon as the ship is ready for it is a serious detriment to the 
shipowner, and if the cost price ts loaded with heavy charges for coasting freight, he enters 
the foreign markets under disadvantage. Under these circumstances, it appears that 
the export ccal trade of Newcastle needs for its full development the co-operation of a 
steam colller company, ond we believe that a large field exists for the profitable em- 
ployment of capital in this way. In the meantime, while these {nJications of future 
improvement are in the course of realisation, our policy is clear, and that fs to reduce 
our expenditure as much as possible; and with this object we have consented to lay 
off all the old pits, thereby confining our operations to the new pit, No. 2, which will 
supply a very much larger quantity of cos! than was obtained in former years from all 
the old pits together. The revenue of the collieries of this company has been materially 
reduced, first by two strikes among the colliers when prices were remunerative, and 
secondly by loss of trade and reduction of prices, which followed the opening of fresh 
pits by new companies without any corresponding increase of consumption. 





Borino anv Minina Arparatus.—Messrs. J. Munro, of Tillanburn, 
and R. Scott, of Camb than, have patented an improved arrangement of boring, 
mining, and excavating apparatus. The principal claims are the working of a recipro- 
cating tool by the direct action of a piston or pistons moving larly in seg 1 
chambers ; the working of the pick by pistons rigidly attached thereto, and moving in 
& segmental chamber; and the using of a continued pressure chamber, or its equivalent, 
independent of the main boiler, to act In connection with the pistons, 


ACCELERATING THE Drarr 1n Furnaces.—An invention has been 
patented by Mr. J.J, Pote), of St Quentin, France, which consists in causing the smoke 
and products of combustion to enter a flue,pipe, or conduit, which ts made to pass through, 
or is otherwise heated by the fire itseif. The portion of the pipe so heated causes the 
acceleration of the draft. 














TO MINING COMPANIES, INONMASTERS, KOAD CONTRACTORS, MANU- 
FACTURING CHEMISTS, EMERY GRINDERS, AND ALL WHOM ‘ 
IT MAY CONCERN, 
LAKE’S 


PATENT STONE BREAKER 
is the MOST EFFICIENT MACHINE over introduced for the CRUSHING 
HARD MATERIAL, such 
as IRON, LEAD, TIN, or 
COPPER ORE, QUARTZ, 
EMERY, FLINT, &c. It 
takes in pieces larger than 
any other machine,and with 
less power will REDUCE 
the MATERIAL to ANY 
SIZE, from 2% inches to 
% inch. Several of the prine 
cipal firms in this country 
have adopted it, and flad 
& GREAT SAVING in its 
use Asthe materia! broker 
by this machine packs het- 
ter, it Is specialiy adapted 
for preparing ballast for rail- 
road purposes, and is fast 
supersed'ng all cther modes 


of breaking. For simplicity 


and durability it is unequalled, For circulars and testimonials, apply to— 


H. R. MARSDEN, MAKER, SOHO FOUNDRY, 
aula MEADOW LANE, LEEDS. 


MACHINE EF 
. FECTS a SAVING of from 


> * - 
a ys 
er 


r FIFTY to SEVENTY-FIVE 





BE ai, PATENT PORTABLE 
STEAM ENGINES, &c., for PUMPING AND WINDING, 
These engines are SPECIALLY ADAPTED for PITS, QUARRIES 

&c. They are EXCEEDINGLY SIMPLE in ARRANGEMENT, and 

STRONG. NO FOUNDATION or CHIMNEY STALK being NE- 

CESSARY, they can be ERECTED or REMOVED with VERY 

LITTLE TROUBLE or EXPENSE, and are WELL ADAPTED lor 

HOME or FOREIGN USE, 

Sizcs, from 2 to 25 horse power. 


‘STEAM CRANES, STEAM WINCHES, CONTRACTORS’ 
LOCOMOTIVES, HOISTING ENGINES, PUMPING 
AND WINDING GEARING, &c. 


ALEXANDER CHAPLIN AND CO,, 
CRANSTONHILL ENGINE WORKS, GLASGOW. 


DISCHARGE PIPES 


OFFICES, 
9, ADAM STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C. 
DEPOT, 
LOWER FORE STREET, LAMBETH, S&S. * 
(Near the steamboat pier.) 


ESSRS. KNOWLES AND BUXTON, CHESTERFIELD. 
MANUFACTURERS OF PATENT TUBULAR TUYERES, 





The PATENT TUBULAR TUYERE possesses GREAT ADVANTAGES over the 
ORDINARY TUYERES, both for its DURABILITY and EASY WORKING. A cur- 
rent of cold water going direct to the nozzle prevents their destruction, however mucb 
they may be exposed to the fire. 

We repair them at haif the first cost, making them equal in size to new ones, all par 
ies returning them carriage paid. 

No. 1 tuyere, 16 in, 1ONG soceccccsecsscccescvcccecceesesees 289, CACh, 

No, 2 18 socces 328, 

No. 3 

No. 4 

No.5 » 24 w eceececoreecs 
Delivered at Chesterfield station. 
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EWELL’S PATENT FLUE AND TANK BOILER 
A PLAN FOR ECONOMISING THE CONSUMPION OF FUEL 
IN STEAM BOILERS. 

The advantages of this boiler, an illustrated description of which was published in 
the MINING JouRNAL of October 3, are obvious. 

It is provided with WROUGHT IRON FLUES, conveying the fire entirely over the 
surface of boiler below the water line, and wholly doing away with lime coming in con- 
tact with any part of the boiler, lime having been found to destroy the boiler plates be- 
fore any other parts are the worse for wear. This boiler has four aid!tional flues to the 
plan at present adopted, thus affording a FAR GREATER AMOUNT of HEATING 
SURFACE, and MORE EFFECTUALLY CONSUMING the GASES, Between the 
bollers a wrought-fron tank {is fixed, extending the whole length of the bollers, for con- 
taining water for feed ; this water will pass into the boiler at any temperature required. 
This botler will not require anyone to enter the flues for cleansing, as the flues are pro- 
vided with shifting stoppers at the ends, enabling a person to cleanse the flues even while 
the boiler is hot; this plan answers for any size or length boiler, and will do away with 
the cold water feed, which has been the cause of so many accidents. These flues are 
made of wrought or cast-iron. On the top of the tank a pipe will be placed, to take the 
waste steam that escapes and carry it to the cistern. The flues for a 6 ft. boiler will be 
2 ft. long, and the usual width. It must be remembered that the tank once hot will 
remain a hot body, with the same amount of heat that passed off before in the brick 
flues. I would observe that there will be no more water taken from these tanks than 
will be required for the feed, consequently no more coid water will pass into these tanks 
than will be necessary for feeding. It is believed this plan will SAVE TEN FEET 
in the LENGTH of BOILER, and it has been proved to EFFECT a SAVING of rather 
MORE than ONE-THIRD in the CONSUMPTION of FUEL. These boilers, with 
flues and tanks, can be supplied on the most reasonable terms. 

Nore.—This plan of Fiues and Tank Boiler will be found very beneficial for MARINE 
ENGINES; the tank would receive the water from the sea,and would not only become 
hot for feed, but would be the means of preventing in a great measure the salt from pass- 
ing into the boiler, Where great quantities of hot water are required for other purposes, 
these tanks will also be found very beneficial. JOHN JEWELL, 

Basset Foundry, Devoran, September 30, 1863. 


*,* Mr. JEWELL is PREPARED to GRANT the ROYALTY to any parties, for 
certain districts «f the United Kingdom. 


SSAYS AND ANALYSES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 





International Exhibition, 1862—Prize Medal. 


J (the original patentees and first makers of wrought-iron 
tubes), of the CROWN PATENT TUBE WORKS, WED- 


PRIZE MEDAL for the “good work” displayed in their 
wrought-iron tubes and fittings. 
Warehouse, 81, Upper Ground-street, London, 8. 


Prize Medal, International Exhibition, 1862. 
USTON, PROCTOR, AND CO.’S CELEBRATED 


PRIZE PORTABLE ENGINES are SPECIALLY ADAPTED for WINDING, 
PUMPING, SAWING, &c. These en- 





highest honours. For ECONOMY in 





POWER in CYLINDER AREA and 
PROPORTIONATE SIZE of BOILER, 
STRENGTH of CONSTRUCTION, HIGH 
FINISH, and GENERAL EFFICIENCY, 
they are unrivalled, having recently been 
AWARDED THIRTEEN GOLD, 
SILVER, and BRONZE 
PRIZE MEDALS, 
And numerous other prizes. 


Messrs. A. Knowles and Sons write: 
Pendlebury Colliery, near Manchester, June 5, 1881, 
GENTLEMEN, —We beg to inform you tha twe have now in use the portable engine of 
8 horse power you supplied us with, and have great pleasure in informing you that ig 
works well, and we are much pleased with the workmanship and finish of it. 
We are, yours respectfully, ANDREW KNOWLES AND Sons, 


Tilustrated, descriptive, and priced catalogues may be had on application to the Shea 
tronworks, Lincoln. 





TURTON AND SON 8, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CAST STEEL for PUNCHES, TAPS, and DIES, 
TURNING TOOLS, CHISELS, &c. 
CAST STEEL PISTON RODS, CRANK PINS, CON. 
NECTING RODS, STRAIGHT and CRANK AXLES, 
SHAFTS, ani 
FORGINGS of EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
DOUBLE SHEAR STEEL, | FILES MARKED 
BUISTER STEEL, TURTON, 
SPRING STEEL, EDGE TOOLS MARKED 
GERMAN STEEL. WM. GREAVES & SON, 
Locomotive Engine, Railway Carriage and Wagon 
Springs and Buffers. 
SHEAF WORKS AND SPRING WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
Loxpon Warenovse, - 35, QUEEN STREET, CANNON STREET, CITY, E.C, 
where the lar, et stock in the world may be selected from. 


UBLIC TEST OF WIRE-ROPE 
The SUPERIOR QUALITY of GARNOCK, BIBBY, AND CO.’S WIRE-RO 
was FULLY PROVED by a RIVAL MANUFACTURER at the LIVERPOOL PUBLIO 
TESTING MACHINE, on the 29th of October, 1860, on w oceasion G. 
Brssy, and Co.’s ropes were found to be the STRONGEST of 
all the TWELVE SAMPLES from different makers thes 
tested, as reported in the papers of the day. For example:— 
(Certified by Mr. William Macdonald, superintendent.) 
Garnock, Bibby, Corresponding sizes from 
and Co, other manufacturers, 
Sizes. Tons c. Tons c. Tons c. 
Blgin. eoee 18 5* cooeee 16 10 11 10 
Zhin, cose 8 LE woeeee 7 soceee 5 @ 
Remaining sizes with similar results. 
* Samples taken promiscuously from stock by a rival 
manufacturer’s agent. 
GARNOCK, BIBBY, AND CO., 
SWAN HEMP AND Lyf J ROPE MANUFACTURERS, 
L 


ERPOOL. 
ROUND STEEL and IRON WIRE ROPES for 
INES, &c., of SUPERIOR QUALITY. 
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PRACTICAL TREATISE ON MINE ENGINEERING. By G. C. GREENWELL. In 
one vol., half-bound, £2 15s.; whole bound in Morocco, £3 10s. In two vols., half. 


bound, £3 3s. 
TREATISE ON TRON METALLURGY. ByS.B.Roorrs. £1 5s. 
STATISTICS OF MINING (ANNUAL). By W. H. Cogn. 6d. 
“ CORNISH NOTES ”"—New Series. By J. Y. Watson, F.G.S. Is, 
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